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maintaining that in a country which had to contend
with such diverse scourges as plague, cholera, small-
pox, leprosy, malaria and a hundred other ills, it
was the under-nourished who succumbed. Here he
impinged on the extremely delicate question of caste,
but he was undeterred from fighting the battle for
the depressed, maintaining that it was vitally wrong
that one-sixth of India's millions should be artificially
segregated and kept apart from the main stream of
national life.
Long familiarity with all-pervading poverty, he
declared, led to the application of the term " sub-
merged/3 not on the basis of poverty, but of member-
ship of the " untouchable " communities. He insisted
that if the task of national improvement and con-
solidation was to be taken in hand, there would
have to be a wider meaning to the description of
** depressed " than that of the mere position of a
number of inferior sections in relation to the Hindu
caste system. " To-day/5 he said, " the generalization
that an outcaste cannot escape from the invidious
bar of birth requires qualification. Whatever the
disabilities of the depressed classes may have been
when India was a purely Hindu society, for centuries
past the power of strictly legal prevention of obtaining
a better social position has been enforceable in
restricted areas only. . . . For more than a century
and a half the supreme power has been exercised
by a nation which bases its code of justice on the
equality of all men in the sight of the law. . . .
Superstition reigns, and the material framework of
society is such that it is ordinarily impossible for